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THE MEANING AND PURPOSE OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

President Arthur T. Hadley, 
Yale University. 

To a man who passes somewhat late in life from the teaching 
of a particular group of topics to the survey of methods and 
systems of teaching as a whole, it is inevitable that many words 
and phrases which are employed in pedagogic discussion should 
prove somewhat perplexing. 

One such term, whose use has greatly puzzled me, is " sec- 
ondary education." This has been made the subject of essays 
by the most distinguished exponents of pedagogy. Several 
journals are avowedly devoted to this theme and to no other. 
Yet it is not defined in the dictionaries ; nor does it seem to me 
to be at all adequately denned anywhere else. In the essays 
and in the reviews I have found many propositions concerning 
the subject; but it is far from being made plain which of these 
propositions, if any, is to be regarded as the definition, and 
which are to be regarded as what the old-fashioned books on 
logic would have called real propositions. I do not wish to seem 
over-critical, or to lay an undue stress on conformity to any 
particular canon of logic ; but I think I may say, without danger 
of being misunderstood, that I should have derived much 
greater profit from the very interesting treatment of this subject 
in works like those of Professor Hanus, if they had had more 
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of the character of legal arguments and less of that of orations 
— in other words, if the definition of terms had been formulated 
more plainly. And I believe that the same difficulty which I 
have felt will be shared by many others who in a discussion like 
this find it difficult to follow brilliant thoughts unless they are 
expressed with what may seem to their exponents an unneces- 
sary degree of precision. 

But how comes it that a term should have crept into such 
general use as "secondary education " undoubtedly has, without 
having any accredited definition or, as far as I can discern, any 
well-settled meaning ? 

The history of its use I believe to be this: Toward the 
close of the eighteenth century the French system of education 
was investigated, and to some degree arranged, by that almost 
miraculous organizer Turgot. He formulated a plan for primary, 
secondary, and higher schools, which was perfectly intelligible, 
and which for the time being suited the needs of the French 
nation extremely well. France thus obtained during the early 
part of the nineteenth century a school system which, as far as 
symmetry of organization went, was more complete than that 
which existed in any part of Germany at the same period, and 
vastly more so than could be seen in England or the United 
States. Secondary education, to a Frenchman, meant the 
kind of instruction which was given, and which found its 
appropriate place, in the secondary schools of that system. 
Although there was a certain diversity of type and purpose 
among these schools, the difference was not great enough, nor 
were the varying types numerous enough, to prevent the word 
from having an absolutely definite meaning to the Frenchman 
of that day. Accordingly, we find in French dictionaries, like 
Littre, definitions of the term enseignement secondaire , as meaning 
instruction of the type which was actually given in the French 
lycie — in general, our old-fashioned classical course. 

This use of the term "secondary" did not extend to Ger- 
many, at least in any general or universal way. The German 
Volksschule was, at least in many districts, so much more 
advanced than the French primary school that there was no 
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opportunity to import the French classification of studies ready- 
made; and the Germans were wise enough to see that the mere 
transfer of the French term to a situation where the facts were 
different would only result in confusion. But in England, and 
more especially in America, the French words, "secondary 
schools " and " secondary education," were transferred bodily, 
without too close inquiry as to their appropriateness, or even as 
to their precise meaning when thus transferred. "Secondary 
school " meant the second school which most boys or girls 
attended ; " secondary education " meant the teaching in any 
one of such schools, actual or ideal, which any writer chose to 
regard as typical. 

So long as we were using the concrete term, "secondary 
schools," this transfer and this confusion did very little harm. 
A man who was talking about secondary schools was by the 
very nature of the case compelled to indicate what schools he 
meant. If he was talking about high schools, he sooner or later 
had to say high schools; if he was talking about preparatory 
schools, he sooner or later had to say preparatory schools. 
But this is not true when we come to the use of the abstract 
term, " secondary education." A man who is dealing with 
abstractions can go on leaving his idea or concept undefined 
until some one insists specifically upon accuracy ; and if he hap- 
pens to be talking with a man whose idea or concept is different 
from his own, he will convey more or less erroneous ideas to 
the other man's mind. I am almost tempted to add that the 
more brilliant the speaker is the greater are the chances of his 
doing harm ; for the hearer may be so attracted by the beauty 
of the argument as to mistake the emotion of pleasure for the 
intellectual process of understanding and assent. 

All this renders it imperative that we should define our 
terms. But this matter of a definition is not so easy as it looks. 
There is no one group of academies so much more important 
than all others that we can take their course of study as an 
example of what secondary education is; no group so much 
more effective than the others that it furnishes a universally 
accepted model of what secondary education ought to be. 
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Under these circumstances some persons believe that our wisest 
plan would be to abandon the use of the term " secondary 
education" altogether. But this term has found its way so 
fully into the public mind that I doubt whether it is in our 
power, at this stage of the discussion, to abandon it if we would. 
I shall try my best to frame a definition which avoids the diffi- 
culties just named, and see if it will tend toward greater clear- 
ness in discussion. I do not know whether it is the best which 
can be adopted, but it is the best I have been able to find, and 
it is one which at least gives an intelligible result in proper, 
logical form — a thing which in these days is all too often 
neglected. 

Secondary education, under the definition which I would sug- 
gest, includes all those studies which are regarded by the public 
as too far advanced to be a part of that compulsory education 
which it strives to furnish all its citizens, and which are at the 
same time not sufficiently specialized in their purpose or aim to be 
considered part of the technical preparation of different groups 
of citizens for their several callings in life. It is distinguished 
on the one hand from primary education by being less uni- 
versal. It is distinguished on the other hand from technical 
education in being general rather than specific in its object ; in 
fitting the student to be a better man rather than a more expert 
producer. Speaking roughly, primary education aims to secure 
the necessary level of general intelligence ; technical education 
aims to secure the necessary level of professional intelligence ; 
secondary education aims at something in excess of these neces- 
sary minima. 

There are two or three points in this definition which will at 
once attract notice, and may suggest unfavorable criticism. It 
will be noted, in the first place, that the line between primary 
and secondary education is based on a public judgment concern- 
ing the character of studies, rather than on any essential differ- 
ence in the studies themselves. Primary education is what the 
public considers it necessary to require of all ; secondary edu- 
cation is that for which it provides facilities, but which it does 
not consider absolutely requisite. While appreciating the force 
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of this criticism, I cannot help believing that this public judg- 
ment is the only tenable ground on which we can attempt to 
decide which studies shall be regarded as primary in the con- 
ception of our school system as a whole. Any study is primary 
as compared with the more advanced sections of the same sub- . 
ject. Elementary law is primary as compared with the study of 
corporations or of evidence. Yet no man would say that ele- 
mentary law was a subject of primary education. Multiplication 
is a secondary study as compared with addition ; yet every one 
would include multiplication among the subjects of primary 
instruction. The instant you abandon the purely relative sense 
of these two words, and attempt to decide how we shall apply 
them in a discussion, we are, I believe, forced to take the broad 
standard of public opinion as to their universal necessity, or else 
be left with no standard at all. 

Another objection, and one which will be more universally 
felt, is that this definition does not make the line between sec- 
ondary education and other forms of education coincide with a 
line which can be drawn between one group of schools and any 
other. Of that which is here defined as secondary education, 
no inconsiderable part has always been given in the college ; and 
some part is today being given in the primary schools. It would 
be impossible, I should be told, to arrange a single group of edu- 
cational institutions which should do the whole of the work here 
outlined, and confine themselves thereto. 

To this fault, if it be a fault, I plead guilty at the outset. 
But I am inclined to think that it is a merit instead of a fault. 

It seems to me that the current use of the term "secondary 
education," as applied to the teaching in secondary schools of 
America, has involved serious practical fallacies. The words 
"secondary schools" mean schools for boys or girls of a certain 
age and previous degree of training. The words " secondary 
education" mean — or at any rate seem to mean — teaching of a 
certain kind. The assumption that the limits of secondary edu- 
cation should coincide with the domain of the secondary school 
means, in plain English, that all boys and girls of a certain age 
or previous degree of training should have a certain kind of 
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teaching, and that no boys or girls in other parts of our school 
system should have any of that kind of teaching. I do not 
mean that every man who uses the words "secondary educa- 
tion" consciously takes this position. It would perhaps be bet- 
ter if he did, for then he could be forced to argue the matter out 
and give the reasons for his view. I mean that the form of the 
phrase "secondary education" unconsciously leads each man to 
this view and commits him to some of its consequences without 
his really knowing it. 

That every boy, on reaching the age of twelve or thirteen, 
should receive an education of the same type, seems to me, to 
say the least, a very doubtful proposition. I think that there 
are some boys with whom it is desirable that the technical edu- 
cation should follow the primary education just as speedily as 
possible ; boys with whom the stimulus of earning a living is the 
one educational force which can be made very effective. To say 
that we should meet the needs of these boys if we only had a 
varied secondary education arranged for their several aptitudes 
seems to me really an evasion of the point. If you so extend 
the meaning of secondary education as to include bricklaying, 
you can appeal to some boys who are interested in bricklaying 
and in nothing else; but you have so widened the term "sec- 
ondary education " as to make it little more than an unmeaning 
symbol. 

The changes which will be made in our conception of the 
educational system if we adopt the definition suggested, classify- 
ing teaching according to its quality instead of according to the 
age of the pupils, may be best illustrated by a diagram. 

Under our present conceptions, we regard all boys or girls as 
being under primary education until they have finished the gram- 
mar school; and then as passing successively into secondary, 
collegiate, and professional schools, in constantly diminishing 
numbers. But, as has been already said, a part of the education 
in our grammar schools is really of the same general type as high- 
school teaching. A part of our high-school work — our com- 
mercial course, for instance- — is of the nature of professional 
training. This is even more conspicuously true of our colleges. 
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A course like that of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
is professional from the outset ; that of most of our scientific 
schools is professional after the close of freshman year. It there- 
fore seems more logical to classify our instruction as in Diagram 
II, which indicates the varying ages at which professional or 
technical instruction begins. This shows at a glance how our 
grammar schools include some secondary education in their 
courses ; how our so-called secondary schools combine a large 
amount of secondary education with a moderate amount of tech- 
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nical training; and how our colleges continue the secondary 
education of the student, but with a yet larger infusion of the 
technical element. I believe that Diagram II and the conception 
connected therewith show the relation between the kinds of 
studies and the courses of different pupils far more correctly and 
instructively than Diagram I. 

But this change of conception has, I conceive, another and 
more practical value. It enables us to adapt our high-school 
courses more intelligently to the needs of different sections of 
the community — an adaptation which was greatly hampered by 
the notion that all boys between the ages of twelve and seventeen 
should have a certain separate treatment, to be known as second- 
ary education. A minority of these boys are going to college 
afterwards; a majority are not. If they all ought to have the 
same kind of education, that must be the kind of education 
which the majority needs. The logical consequence is that the 
general high-school course, which is arranged for the need of 
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that large group of students who are not going any farther, should 
be accepted as a preparation for a collegiate course on the part 
of those students who are going to spend — we used to say four 
years more ; but now it is three, or two, and next year it may be 
one. Now, the kind of education that is generally demanded 
for the pupils who are not going to college is, I think, fairly char- 
acterized by the author of the article on "Secondary Education in 
a Democratic Community" as one marked by scope and flexibility 
as its primary characteristics, with intensiveness as an incidental 
one. But for the pupil who is going to college intensiveness is 
the important characteristic of this period of preparatory study, 
compared with which other things are of minor importance — the 
kind of intensiveness which results in precision. If he has this, 
scope and flexibility will come afterwards. If he does not have 
this in his high-school course, the effort to superadd it in his 
college course is likely to prove a failure, and the boy, in general, 
had better not go to college. Professional motives are the only 
ones which will bring back his lost habits of hard work. It has 
always seemed to me, as a result of my observation, that by the 
time boys reach thirteen or fourteen years of age we want to 
make differences of types of instruction suited not only to differ- 
ences of taste in the individual — to this, within limits, every one 
would agree — but also to different lengths of time which are 
likely to intervene between the period of primary education and 
the period of technical education. For the boy who wants no 
interval at all, I would make his high-school education frankly 
technical, and not call it secondary. For a boy whose tastes or 
resources fit him only for a short period of secondary study, I 
would arrange a high-school course which should give him the 
range of knowledge and power which he needs, as far as he can 
get it in the time allowed, and would then send him to a technical 
school. But I would not claim that this three or four years' 
course was as good a preparation for college as some other kind 
of course which costs the same time and effort ; nor would I always 
encourage a boy who had taken this course to go to college 
before beginning his professional studies. On the contrary, I 
believe that when a boy has reached the stage where his course 
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consists chiefly of descriptive science, history, and other things 
which have been chosen for their interest rather than for their 
disciplinary value, it is time for him to begin taking up technical 
studies which will have the interest of a life work to back them, 
just as soon as possible. It is with the courses of a school as with 
those of a dinner — when we have reached the sweets, it is time to 
stop eating and go to work. As far as my experience goes, I 
think that indefinite repetition of years of this pleasant sort of 
study leaves a boy less fitted to grapple with serious problems of 
handling books at the end than he was at the beginning. There- 
fore, for that group of boys or girls which takes the years between 
thirteen and seventeen as a time of preparation for college it is, 
I think, wise to adjust our high-school courses with the clear 
understanding that they are furnishing only part of the secondary 
education, instead of the whole of it. In this way — and, as far 
as my experience goes, in this way only — can we prepare the 
pupils to get from the time spent at college the intellectual as 
well as the social benefit which belongs thereto. 

In carrying out this policy, we are simply applying to educa- 
tion a principle which is universally applied in matters of every- 
day practical activity. We understand that the method of 
construction which is right for a three-story building is wrong 
for the lower half of a six-story building. We do not claim that 
because three-story buildings are more numerous than six-story 
buildings, all should be made to conform to a common type. 
The man with whom these three stories constitute the whole of 
the edifice will probably spend a larger share of his money on the 
decorative parts, and he will certainly be compelled to furnish a 
roof and cornice to give completeness to the whole. The man 
who uses these stories as a foundation will be relieved from some 
of this expense, but he will be under the necessity of making 
his structure more solid in every way ; of calculating his press- 
ures more accurately; of using his money with a primary view 
to the weight which must be supported afterward. So it is with 
a preparatory school course if its function is well and truly con- 
ceived. It must not sacrifice strength to attractiveness, even in 
the degree in which it would be proper in a course for some 
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other boys of the same age thus to sacrifice strength. Whatever 
else it does or does not do, it must give the habit of precision 
of thought, on which alone advanced studies can be safely based. 

Precision — this is a word which sounds somewhat unfamiliar 
to modern pedagogic discussion. It is a quality which in the 
old times was doubtless somewhat overrated, and in the reaction 
from this error we have perhaps come correspondingly to under- 
rate it ; even as in our modern society the excessive precision of 
manner of the olden time has given place to a looseness which 
represents quite as serious an error in the opposite direction. 
The old type of classical and mathematical training, wherever 
it was well exemplified, unquestionably gave this quality. 
It sacrificed other valuable things in so doing. It sometimes 
repressed individuality ; but it did not encourage that confusion 
between things half known and things fully known, which is the 
bane of some of our modern educators and their pupils. The 
American preparatory school of the olden time did what the 
French secondary education did — it taught people the distinc- 
tion between subject and predicate, between definition and real 
proposition, between assumption and proof. The study of 
Euclid might not lead the pupils to geometrical results by such 
a short road as Chauvenet or Wentworth ; but it taught those 
pupils to reason with severe regard to logic. If the object is 
mathematical acquirement, the modern books are better. If the 
object is clear thinking, the older method had inestimable advan- 
tages. Abraham Lincoln used to say that he laid the founda- 
tion of all his legal success by the study of Euclid's Elements 
of Geometry. I doubt whether any man could say the same 
thing of modern mathematical text-books. In like manner, the 
classics do not furnish so easy a road to literary knowledge as 
modern languages; but the abandonment of classical training 
has led the rising generation to loosen their hold on the distinc- 
tion between subject and predicate, and to forget the necessity 
of denning terms accurately before you group them into propo- 
sitions. 

This paper is not an argument for the retention of Greek, nor 
even a discussion of the relative advantages of classical educa- 
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tion as compared with others. To one who observes the signs 
of the times it seems probable that Greek will gradually come 
to have less relative importance in our secondary education 
than it does at present. But it may not be out of place to point 
out that many of the reasons which are urged against the study 
of Greek actually make for its retention. The time spent on fine 
grammatical distinctions is very far from being wasted. The 
very difficulties of the Greek language are due to the accuracy 
with which those who wrote it grasped certain important matters 
of thought, and thereby compelled modern students of the lan- 
guage to follow them — or else confess ignorance of the subject. 
I believe that we shall gradually devise methods of teaching 
other subjects which will enable them to be substituted for Greek 
as a training in precision. But until this result is attained, the 
substitution of large acquirements in modern languages for the 
old-fashioned drill in ancient ones is likely to prove a loss 
instead of a gain — at any rate to the student who is able to take 
a long course of secondary education instead of a short one. 

I may be pardoned a personal reminiscence in connection 
with the importance of grammatical accuracy. For many years 
I took a sort of oversight of the training of the debaters who 
were to represent Yale in its contests with Harvard and Prince- 
ton. So far as the general standard of debating form went, I 
may say frankly that I think that during most of these years 
Harvard and Princeton both had the advantage of Yale ; and they 
complained at times that the Yale men won on technicalities in 
the argument which had been, suggested to them from outside. 
The suggestion that- was really made to them from outside, first, 
last, and all the time, was that they should distinguish between 
subject and predicate ; should insist on definitions of terms ; 
should, in short, know what thev were talking about before they 
began to talk about it. When the question was presented to 
us by another college, " Resolved, that the United States should 
definitively adopt the gold standard and not enter into a bimetal- 
lic league, even if England, France, and Germany were prepared 
to do so," the first thing on which the Yale debaters (who took 
the negative) were instructed to make up their minds was the 
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meaning of the words "definitively adopt." They found that defin- 
itive adoption, under the Constitution of the United States, could 
only be compassed by certain specific courses of action : and 
they proved successively that each of these courses was bad. 
To the appeal that the question should be argued on general 
ethical grounds they turned a deaf ear. The question stood 
there for discussion; and they — on the whole rightly — refused 
to discuss something else. This sounded like a technicality. It 
was really, I believe, a proper insistence on exactness of thought ; 
and I regard it as a blemish on our college education — at Yale 
as well as elsewhere — that it should be necessary to point this 
fact out, instead of leaving men to see it for themselves. I do 
not think that matters were always like this. As I look back 
on my own freshman year in college, I am astonished to see 
how much of the teaching was teaching in precision of thought. 
In my memory of the geometry class I hear the oft-repeated 
question, "That is right; why?" In rhetoric it was always, 
"Are you assuming this, or are you proving it?" The Greek 
class has the same story : " ' iv S' avrrj erjv el/cvia Oejjcnv. Among 
them was she herself like unto the goddesses.' What is the real 
predicate in that line ?" 

I am not arguing that this is the only thing to be taught. I 
am very far from wishing to exclude broad considerations, 
and especially ethical ones, from the mind of the teacher or the 
pupil. But I believe that in education exactitude is a more impor- 
tant ethical factor than most of the men of the present day are 
ready to admit. When I am told that mathematics as a study 
has little or no ethical value, I review in my mind the careers of 
various men whom I have met, not only in college work but as 
newspaper editor and as labor commissioner ; and I can say with 
candor that every dangerous Socialist is weak in arithmetic, and 
a very large fraction of the careers ruined by appropriation of 
others' property may be traced to the same source. I do not 
wish to generalize too broadly, or to seem to indicate that there 
is only one kind of education which is worth anything. Any- 
thing which stimulates the pupil's interest has great value. Any- 
thing which provides for diversity of taste and power has gre 
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value. Anything which reaches positive results by a short road 
instead of a long one has great value. But I believe that all 
these points are being at present fully appreciated, and that — 
for college preparation at any rate — the important thing to be 
insisted upon at the present day is the teaching of accuracy of 
thought. It is of course theoretically possible that too much 
attention may be directed to that end, to the exclusion of all 
others ; but as far as concerns the work of boys who are prepar- 
ing for college, I believe the practical dangers lie all in the other 
direction. And, to come back to our theme, I believe that loose- 
ness in the use of the term " secondary education " is at once an 
illustration of this habit of inaccuracy and a powerful means 
toward its perpetuation in quarters where it can do harm. 



